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Houses of Parliament, there are some who think
that the puisne judges of the Victorian age were
more independent than their successors by reason
of the fact that they could not be promoted.

What is perhaps more unfamiliar to the modern
reader is that it took a long time to vindicate the
independence of the jury. Both judges and juries
could be summoned before the Star Chamber for
verdicts inconvenient to the Government and could
be heavily fined and imprisoned if they did not
reconsider them. A jury was in the eyes of the law
a collection of witnesses instead of being judges of
fact. They could, therefore, as witnesses be con-
victed of perjury and until 1670 were amenable to
legal penalties on this ground.

The part played by juries in the eighteenth and
nineteenth centuries was very important for the
cause of individual liberty, and their existence and
immunity must be preserved if we are to hand on
our liberty to posterity. After two hundred years
we have at last secured the right of presenting
petitions to Parliament, holding public meetings,
and forming public associations. These rights are
of peculiar importance in the present time when
Parliament can be so little relied on to represent the
real desires of the people. Mr Medley refers his
readers to the case of the Kent Petitioners in 1701
when with great difficulty the Grand Jury and
many of the freeholders of Kent protested against
the Tory ministry withholding supplies for a war
begun by the Whigs. The movement for organis-
ing petitions again became conspicuous in 1779 in
connection with the popular desire to reform the